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ARCHIV FUER KRIM1NAL ANTHROPOLOGIE 

(Vol. 12, 1903, Nos. 2, 3.) 

1. Daktyloscopie. C. Windt. 

2. Rendering Latent Impressions Visible. F. Paul. 

3. Impressions of Elmira. Wintry. 

4. Medical Experts in Psychiatry. J. Berze. 

5. Infanticide by Cold Bath. R. Mothes. 

6. Alcoholism and Testimony. R. Pollitz. 

7. Signs of Death by Hanging. Strassmann. 

8. Falsification of Seals. W. Schutze. 

9. Preliminary Cross-Examination. H. Gross. 

10. Anatomical Seat of Criminal Tendencies. P. Nacke. 

11. Legal Views of Crime. R. Mothes. 

12. Reform Movement in Criminal Procedure. G. Lelewer. 

13. Legal Science in Greenland. D. B. Oefele. 

14. Reading of Thoughts. H. Schneickert. 

15. Superstition: Fortune-Telling and Quackery. W. Schutze. 

1. Daktyloscopie. C. Windst points out the great value of the papillary 
lines at the finger tips for identifying criminals. The pattern remains the 
same throughout life, and even if a portion of the skin is tom off accident¬ 
ally, the new-formed skin will not alter the design. Even when bodies have 
been lying in water for weeks, they can be readily identified by impressions 
from the fingers. All patterns may be divided into four classes, which 
have received the following names: Bow (arcus), loop (lasso), whirl and 
combined pattern. A very extensive system of cataloguing the impressions 
from all ten fingers by means of arbitrary letters and fractions is described 
in detail. Compared with anthropometry, the method seems to be equally 
reliable and much simpler; it can be applied just as easily to children, 
females and cadavers. Occasionally the criminal himself helps in his iden¬ 
tification by leaving behind an impression of his fingers on glass, etc. By 
suitable methods these impressions can be rendered more visible and per¬ 
manent. 

2. How to Render Visible Latent Impressions. From F. Paul’s article it 
appears that many chemicals can be used to render visible and permanent 
accidental impressions of fingers on glass, paper, etc. The simplest method 
is to expose the object to the fumes of iodine. Silver-nitrate in 8 per cent 
solution also gives good results if the paper is then exposed to sunlight and 
treated with hyposulphite of soda. Other available substances are ink, 
many powders in moderate subdivision (calomel), permanganate of potash. 
With glass, the fumes of hydrofluoric acid may also be employed. 

3. The Reformatory in Elmira. —Wintry has visited Elmira and speaks 
very favorably of the management of the institution and the regime among 
the inmates. He believes that from 75 to 80 per cent of these are completely 
cured. 

4. Difference of Opinion Among Experts in Psychiatry. —J. Berze 
states that it is oftimes impossible to estimate correctly the mental capacity 
of a patient. This refers especially to those cases which are not really men¬ 
tally diseased but merely exhibit a deficient mental development. The in¬ 
dividual equation plays a prominent part here, since we possess no normal 
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standard by which to gauge the degree of intelligence. Even in acquired 
conditions there may be a psychical weakness rather than definite and char¬ 
acteristic symptoms, so that the difference from the normal is quantitative 
rather than qualitative. Almost insurmountable difficulties may be encoun¬ 
tered in distinguishing between temporary and permanent aberrations in 
neurasthenia, hysteria and epilepsy. Last, but not least, the expert will 
often be in a quandary to express an opinion in psychopathic deficiency, that 
intermediary condition which has underlying it neither a normal nor an 
abnormal mind. There is no proper place for these patients as yet; they 
belong neither in an insane asylum nor in prison, yet the expert is often 
forced to choose between the two. It is difficult to find a remedy for the 
difference of opinion so frequently encountered; even if separate institu¬ 
tions existed for these patients there would still be occasion for dispute, 
but the consequences would not be so serious. 

5. Attempt at Infanticide by Means of a Cold Bath. —R. Mothes briefly 
records the case of a woman who had purposely left her infant in a cold 
bath. The court acquitted the woman of attempted murder, but recom¬ 
mended her punishment for the affliction of bodily injury which might have 
resulted fatally. 

6. Testifying Upon Alcoholic Disturbances Before Court. —Pollitz re¬ 
lates how difficult it may sometimes be to properly class alcoholic mental, 
disturbances with reference to the ultimate psychical derangement which 
accompanies them. There is a tendency on the part of the laity to look 
upon alcoholism more as a moral defect than a disease, and, in consequence, 
the judge and jury are frequently inclined to condemn too harshly. The 
matter is frequently complicated by the fact that it is difficult to make the 
proper diagnosis, especially if the expert sees the patient after weeks or 
months of enforced temperance. Alcoholic psychosis may be divided into 
four classes, viz.: Delirium tremens, acute hallucinatory insanity, the acute 
pathological intoxications, and, lastly, chronic delirium. Of these, delirium 
tremens forms the prototype; it is that peculiar condition where the afflicted 
is fully aware of his own condition, but mistakes completely his surround¬ 
ings. Prominent symptoms are optical delusions, marked suggestibility 
and motor unrest and a good recollection of the details of previous attacks. 
In the second type the delusions are more markedly of an acoustic character, 
the patients are better oriented, and the entire course is more chronic. 
Pathological intoxications are accompanied by a clouded consciousness. 
The recollection of the details is almost entirely lost, and sleep always fol¬ 
lows. Illustrative cases of these three conditions are given. 

7. Signs of Death by Hanging. —Strassmann had occasion to do an 
autopsy on an old man who first attempted to hang himself and then fired 
a bullet into his brain. As in a previous case recorded, tears in the mucous, 
membrane at the laryngeal orifice were found. 

8. Methods Employed in the Falsification of Seals. —A detailed article 
by W. Schiitze, stating how signatures, seals, etc., are commonly altered by 
criminals. 

9. Value of Preliminary Cross-Examination. —This article of H. Gross 
is directed against the suggestion to do away with the customary pre¬ 
liminary cross-examination. When properly conducted by an experienced 
judge it is the most valuable of the three commonly employed in Germany. 

10. The Anatomical Seat of Criminal Tendencies. —P. Nacke does not 
believe with Lombroso that criminals and epileptics possess a prominent 
median occipital groove secondary to hypertrophy of the worm of the 
cerebellum. Prominent anatomists have shown that this condition is found 
almost as often in the brains of normal individuals (in 2 to 3 per cent), and 
hence cannot be looked upon as an atavistic change. Despite the many 
writings of Lombroso, the real anatomical seat of criminal tendency is as 
unknown to us as it ever was. 
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11. Incorrect Legal Views as a Cause of Crime. —R. Mothes mentions 
several peculiar notions on legal points prevalent especially among the 
lower classes. They often constitute reminiscences of former laws, and not 
infrequently lead to or justify crime. 

12. The Reform Movement in the Trial of Criminals. —G. Lelewer dis¬ 
cusses the contemplated reform in criminal practice, and advises against 
too great leniency. 

13. Legal Science in Greenland. —The inhabitants of Greenland still 
possess very primitive ideas concerning law. According to D. F. B. Oefele, 
murder is very rare since the national character is peaceable and abhors 
dispute. A common practice, however, is to hasten the death of the old 
and dying. Married life is rather loose, and it is considered more of an 
advantage than a disgrace to possess children born out of wedlock. Dis¬ 
putes are usually settled by means of the so-called “drum dance,” where the 
one who makes most noise is generally the victor. 

14. Reading of Thoughts. —H. Schneickert has been present at several 
seances and has found that the thoughts to be transmitted are always com¬ 
municated to the medium by a carefully studied and often complex system 
of signals. These are passed at moments when the attention of the public 
is diverted. Criminals frequently have a similar mute language, and part¬ 
ners should always be kept at a distance from each other, and all motions 
of their hands, face, etc., should be carefully watched. 

15. Superstition, Fortune-Telling and Quackery. —The superstition of 
the lower classes has frequently ruined reputations and destroyed family 
ties. In the case cited by W. Schiitze a perfectly innocent man was accused 
by almost all his acquaintances of arson because a “wise man” had thrown 
suspicion upon him. It is often very difficult to punish these quacks. In 
this case it took one and a half years to gather sufficient evidence. 

O. Hensel (New York). 

ARCHIVES DE NEUROLOGIE 

(Vol. 15, 1903, No. 89, May.) 

1. A Study of Mania. Soukhanoff — Gannouchkine. 

2. New Observations on the Neurosis of Anguish. P. Hartenberg. 

3. Physiopsychology among Religious Orders. Binet— S angle. 

4. Critical Review of Stigmata of Degeneration. 

1. A Study of Mania. —Drs. Soukhanoff and Gannouchkine of Univer¬ 
sity of Moscow founded their study upon material accumulated in the 
psychiatric clinic of Moscow. The authors have been able to classify the 
“observations” of all patients, both interne and externe during fifteen years 
from 1887 to 1902. The total number of patients were 4,434, of whom 
2,840 were men and 1,594 were women. Among these, they recognize mania 
in but 40 cases, of whom 16 were men and 24 women. In the category of 
mania, the authors exclude from consideration all cases where, before or 
after the onset of mania, a depressive state was noted; these they classify as 
circular psychosis. All cases are also excluded where mania appears as a 
complication of general paralysis, a senile dementia, etc. “The above data 
indicate very clearly that mania is a very rare psychic malady.” 

Women are prone to suffer from mania more often than men, and if 
the number of male and female alienees were equal, the ratio of men to 
women affected with mania would be as 1 to 2.68. Melancholia, particularly 
in women, appears as one of the most frequent of mental maladies; occurs 
almost seven times as often as mania. These views, they say, are those of 
other authors. Figures show that mania manifests itself most often be¬ 
tween the ages of 16 and 25 years. The age of earliest access, 13 years} 
latest at 66 years. 

2. New Observations upon Neuroses of Anguish. —Hartenberg, after 



